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AFTER THE STORM 


If you've waded far enough into the bog of 
conservation literature (and we don’t blame 
you if you haven't, because most of it is re- 
markably heavy going), then you're probably 
aware by now that there are two agencies that 
cause problems in conservation: Man, and The 
Weather. 


Most of these problems are Man-made. An- 
other way of saying this is that most conserva- 
tion work has to be done because somebody 
else didn’t do it, or did it wrong. Man plows 
too deep, or too often, or the wrong way—and 
pretty soon he has nothing left to plow. If he 
gets too little water, or too much all at once, 
most likely it’s because he didn’t take care 
of his watershed. If he doesn’t get enough 
out of his soil, it’s probably because he hasn’t 
put enough into it. And so on. What it all 
adds up to, as we see it, is a nice collection of 
old saws: You don’t get something for nothing, 
not for long, anyway; What you get out of it is 
about what you put into it; Ye reap as ye sow. 


At least that’s one way of looking at most 
conservation problems, and most of the solu- 
tions worked out by conservationists are geared 
to that point of view. What Man did wrong, 
he can be taught to do right. He can correct 
his own mistakes-and repair the mistakes of 
others. With Man-made conservation prob- 
lems, the problem and its possible solution are 
usually pretty much in proportion. 


Problems caused by The Weather are dif- 
ferent. You can educate Man, but The Weather 
—who can educate that? And every now and 
then The Weather winds up and lets go with a 
roundhouse swing that makes all Man’s efforts 
to wreck his domain look very puny indeed, the 
trouble being that the resulting mess is in 
proportion to the power of The Weather, and 
way out of proportion to Man’s power to clean 
it up. Nevertheless, Man is stuck with the job. 


Last November 25, we were on the receiving 
end of what the Weather Bureau says was the 
worst haymaker ever thrown by its namesake 
at the State of New York. We'll be licking 
our wounds for some time to come, and of 
course we're all stuck with the clean-up job. 


That doesn’t mean that everybody should 
grab an axe and rush into the woods. But it 
does mean (1) that many well-laid plans must 
be put aside until the job is done, and (2) 
that there must be a general understanding 
of the seriousness of what has happened, and 
of what may happen if The Weather follows 
up its Sunday punch with a dry Spring. That's 
the fire season.—Editor 
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COMMISSIONER TO ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


Hon. Nathaniel L. Goldstein 
Attorney-General 
Department of Law 
State Capitol 
Albany, New York 

Dec. 12, 1950 
Dear General: 

As you probably already know, the 
terrific land hurricane of November 25, 
1950, created unprecedented devasta- 
tion on both the private and public 
forest lands in the Adirondacks. The 
wind damage is way beyond anything 
ever experienced in this State and pos- 
sibly anywhere in this country. 

Ever since the hurricane we have 
been struggling against time and bad 
weather to make a complete appraisal 
of the damage—through aerial surveys 
coupled with ground reconnaissance. 
This appraisal is not yet complete, but 
we have enough information to know 
what the outline of our problem is and 
we are obliged to come to you for an 
cpinion on some of the questions which 
must be resolved before we here in the 
Conservation Department can know 
how we may deal with this emergency. 

It now appears that probably one- 
fourth of a million acres* of State and 
rivate land (possibly one-half State 
ar preserve land) have suffered wind 
damage which in some cases means that 
one hundred per cent of the standing 
timber is now down. The economic 
loss is staggering. On State land alone 
the amount of wind-thrown soft wood 
timber may reach 1,250,000 cords. But 
of equal, if not greater, importance is 
the unprecedented fire hazard which 
has been created. Vast acreages of 
broken and twisted soft wood trees, 
hung one upon another so that they 
may not be expected to rot down for 


a decade or more, represent a fire hazard 
not only to the remaining areas of State 
forest preserve land but to large hold- 
ings of private land as well. 

In the judgment of our foresters it 
is imperative that some emergency 
action be taken to eliminate this fire 
hazard as quickly as possible. This 
means a major logging operation which 
we could not possibly handle with our 
own forces here in the Conservation 
Department; in fact, it would probably 
require the combined assistance of all 
the experienced loggers in the Adiron- 
dacks who can help us, bearing in 
mind that many of them are already 
occupied with similar salvage operations 
on privately owned lands. However, 
even before such help can be solicited, 
we are faced with the possibility that 
the Constitution may prevent us from 
taking such emergency action. 

As you know, Article XIV, Section 1 
of the State Constitution provides that 
the lands constituting the Forest Pre- 
serve, shall be forever kept as wild 
forest land. “They shall not be leased, 
sold or exchanged or be taken by any 
corporation, public or private, nor shall 
the timber thereon be sold, removed 
or destroyed.” On the face of it, this 
constitutional mandate might be con- 
strued as rendering the State helpless 
to act in this emergency. 

On the other hand, Paragraph 1 of 
Section 50 of the Conservation Law 
under “The Power and duties of the 
department relative to lands and forest” 
reads: 

“1. Have the care, custody and con- 

trol of the several preserves. . .” 

This provision, we believe, gives the 


State through our Department a defi- 
nite responsibility for the Forest Pre- 
serve in relation to the hazards of fire, 
insects, etc. Beyond that, it would 
seem that where so much private as 
well as public property is in danger the 
broad police powers of the State may 
have some bearing on this emergency. 

While the Constitution is explicit 
in regard to the timber on the Forest 
Preserves, it would seem that the in- 
tent of the framers was that it was 
applicable to the live standing timber 
in the Forest Preserve, and as such 
may not apply to the dead trees which 
now constitute such a menace. 

We, therefore, respectfully request 
your opinion as to whether there is a 
legal way for the State to use the serv- 
ices of private logging concerns in the 
salvage of these dead trees and to pay 
for such services in whole or in part 
by the disposal of such wastes to them, 
or from the proceeds of the sale of such 
wastes to others. 

The need for speed in getting a clari- 
fication of what the State may do and 
for planning of emergency action based 
on your findings is very great. The soft 
wood, if it is to be salvaged, should be 
in the water by August 1 to prevent its 
deterioration, and the elimination or 
reduction of the fire hazard must also 
be speeded as much as possible. 

Your cooperation in speeding action 
on this request will, therefore, be very 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perry B. Duryea, Commissioner 





* Final figure, 423,735 acres. 
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. . . The low pressure system rapidly increased in intensity and 


magnitude. Its winds increased to gale force and were accompanied 
by heavy precipitation . . . For the State as a whole, this was the 
most damaging storm of record.”—United States Weather Bureau 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL TO COMMISSIONER 


Hon. Perry B. Duryea 
Commissioner 
Conservation Department 
Arcade Building 
Albany, New York 
Dec. 28, 1950 
Dear Commissioner: 

Acknowledgement is made of your 
letter of December 12th in which you 
apprise me of the great havoc wreaked 
upon your Forest Preserve in the Ad- 
irondacks by the recent land hurricane 
and the unprecedented fire hazard 
created thereby, which if left unabated, 
threatens for at least a decade the 
destruction of the remaining state 
Forest Preserve as well as private timber 
holdings in the area. In the judgment 
of your foresters it is ig ee that 
some emergency action be taken as 
soon as possible to eliminate this fire 
hazard, which will involve a major log- 
ging operation with which your forces 
will be unable to cope. For the per- 
formance of this operation you propose 
to engage the services of private log- 
ging concerns and to pay them therefor 
in whole or in part by the disposal of 
the salvaged dead trees. . . . 

You request my opinion upon the 
following questions: 

1. May the fallen trees be removed 
from the Forest Preserve for the purpose 
of eliminating the fire hazard which 
they have created, notwithstanding the 
prohibition contained in Article XIV, 
Section 1, of the State Constitution? 

2. May the salvaged dead trees be 
sold or disposed of in the manner sug- 
gested by you? 

The part pertinent of Article XIV, 
Section 1, provides as follows: 

“The lands of the state, now owned 
or hereafter acquired, constituting the 


Forest Preserve as now fixed by law, 
shall be forever kept as wild forest lands. 
They shall not be leased, sold or ex- 
changed, or be taken by any copora- 
tion, public or private, nor shall the 
timber thereon be sold, removed or 
destroyed.” 

This salutary provision had its origin 
in Article VII, Section 7, of the Con- 
stitution of 1894. The quoted portion 
has undergone no change since first 
adopted. As was said by the court in 
the case of The Association for the 
Protection of the Adirondacks v. Mac- 
Donald, 253 N. Y. 234, at page 238: 

“The purpose of the constitutional 
provision, as indicated by the debates 
in the Convention of 1894, was to 
prevent the cutting or destruction of 
the timber or the sale thereof, as had 
theretofore been permitted by legisla- 
tion, to the injury and ruin of the 
Forest Preserve. To accomplish the 
end in view, it was thought necessary 
to close all gaps and openings in the 
law, and to prohibit any cutting or any 
removal of the trees and timber to a sub- 
stantial extent. The Adirondack Park 
was to be preserved, not destroyed. 
Therefore, all things necessary were 
permitted, such as measures to prevent 
forest fires, the repairs to roads and 
proper inspection, or the erection and 
maintenance of proper facilities for the 
use by the public which did not call 
for the removal of the timber to any 
material degree.” 

To observe the letter of the con- 
stitutional provision with the most 
extreme strictness by remaining passive 
in the present emergency, would ignore 
the spirit and purpose thereof and 
destroy rather than promote its efficacy. 
It is, therefore, my considered opinion 


that the first question should be an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

However, it is not intended hereby 
to sanction the wanton or promiscuous 
cutting of standing timber for the pur- 
pose of opening logging roads and for 
the installation of other required facil- 
ities. Necessity, not convenience, must 
be your guide in such matters. 

As to the sale or disposition of the 
dead trees that might be salvaged in 
eliminating the fire hazard, I find no 
statutory authority for your depart- 
ment to sell or otherwise dispose of 
such trees. Such authority will not be 
presumed (Pashley v. Bennett, 108 
App. Div. 102). For such authority 
resort must be had to the Legislature. 

Since the salvage operation is so in- 
separably incidental, if not essential, 
to the elimination of the fire hazard, 
in my opinion it would be within the 
competence of the Legislature to grant 
such authority notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition contained in Article XIV, Sec- 
tion 1. Good conservation dictates 
that our natural resources be usefully 
employed and not wasted. To permit 
these dead trees to decay and rot away 
would accomplish no purpose contem- 
plated by the framers of the constitu- 
tion and would only add to the tremen- 
dous economic loss already sustained. 
In view of the grave emergency now 
facing our nation, it is imperative that 
these trees be salvaged and their prod- 
ucts made available for defense needs, 
and desirable at the same time to reduce 
the expense the state will necessarily 
be put to in removing this menace to 
the Forest Preserve. 

Very truly yours, 
NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN, 
Attorney-General. 


3 








Action by the Legislature 


In accordance with the Attorney- 
General's opinion, and following a spe- 
cial message from the Governor, the 
Legislature enacted a new law. It does 
two things: it gives the Department 
the necessary authority to proceed with 
the salvage work through an amend- 
ment to the Conservation Law and 
through an amendment to the Finance 
Law it sets up a Forest Preserve Pro- 
tection Fund which is, in effect, a re- 
volving fund with a first instance ap- 
propriation of $200,000. Into this fund 
will be paid any income from salvage 
operations, and out of it will come any 
expenses which the Department may 
incur in carrying out the salvage. 

The amendment to the Conservation 
Law, containing authority for the De- 
partment to proceed with the salvage 
operations, is so important that we 
print it in full: 

36. Until June thirtieth, nineteen 
lhundred fifty-five, wherever in the for- 
est preserve the standing timber shall 
have been blown down or seriously 
damaged by wind and a forest fire haz- 
ard has thereby been created, the de- 
partment may, by contract or through 
its own employees, arrange for the re- 
moval, use or sale of such fallen o1 
seriously damaged trees, to the extent 
necessary to provide for the safety and 
preservation of the forest preserve, un- 
der such terms and conditions as the 
department shall determine to be in 
the best interests of the state. Any 
such contract for removal or sale shall 
be subject to the approval of the di- 
rector of the division of the budget, 
and shall be let in accordance with the 
provisions of sections one hundred 
twelve and one hundred seventy-four of 
the state finance law. All such work car 
ried out by contract shall be under the 
supervision and control of a technically 
trained forester employed by the de- 
partment, and no undamaged stand- 
ing timber shall be cut under any con- 
tract or salvage operation unless such 
forester first determines that such cut- 
ting is necessary for access or as a fire- 
break. 

Four other bills dealing with phases 
of the fire hazard problem have been 
placed before the Legislature. They 
would make the top-lopping law ap- 
plicable to salvage as well as to ordi- 
nary lumbering operations; somewhat 
extend the Governor’s powers of procla- 
mation in connection with the closure 
of areas where a serious fire hazard 
may exist; extend to the Fire Districts 
the regulatory powers which the De- 
partment now has in the Fire Towns; 
and authorize the Department to post 
certain critical areas against public use. 
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On approximately half a million acres within the Blue Line 
of the Adirondack Park, the forest floor now looks like this. 
Enough spruce and balsam (about two million cords) was blown \ f 
down to supply all the pulp mills in the State for at least 
two years, and with it went about 125 million feet of hard- 
wood. Roughly two-thirds of the damage was done on State 
land, one-third on private. The salvage problem is difficult; 
the clean-up job, expensive; the fire hazard, unprecedented. 
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Damage was not restricted to the Forest Preserve 
counties, or to the Adirondacks. At left is a 
typical farm-country hilltop, “where farming 
leaves off and woods begin”, in Rensselaer 
County. What's down is mostly pine, with some 
mixed hardwoods; the landowner was probably 
counting on this timber, when mature, to pay 
taxes. That hilltop is a large percentage of his 
total farm acreage. It isn’t worth much now. 
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A stand of pure hardwoods, 
or what's left of it — 
which is nothing. Rensselaer 
County again. The wind in 
this section was sucked 
down over the crests of 
mountains, perhaps by neg- 
ative pressure on the lee 
side. Trees, poorly an- 
chored in thin soil on steep 
slopes, were mostly uprooted. 


No estimate has been made of damage to 
private buildings, and much of this damage 
will probably not be discovered until owners 
visit their vacation properties this spring or 
summer. Figures on damage to resort dwell- 
ings, however, are expected to run very high. 


Most people think of pulp wood in terms of 
spruce and balsam. But poplar (aspen) is our 
second most important pulp-maker (after 
spruce). This is what happened to a pure, 
even-aged stand of aspen near Greenwich. 





Action by the Department 


Aside from the problem of securing 
the necessary legislation, the Depart- 
ment was confronted with a number 
of other immediate tasks. A survey of 
the damage done by the storm was be- 
gun the following day. Whenever pos- 
sible, Department facilities, including 
State parks, public campsites, fire truck 
trails, telephone lines, Observers’ and 
Rangers’ cabins were covered by di- 
rect inspection on the ground; forest 
damage was surveyed from the air and 
a map (see second cover) was pre- 
pared from the information gained. 

Following these surveys, crews were 
immediately put to work to repair fire 
fighting facilities so that they would be 
ready in time for the spring fire sea- 
son. Clearing and restoration work was 
also started at parks, campsites and 
other recreational facilities so that they 
would be available for the coming 
season. Existing manpower and funds 
were used to the greatest possible ex- 
tent; in addition, the Budget Director 
made available from State emergency 
funds $90,000 for State parks and 
$175,000 for restoration of fire fighting 
facilities, public campsites, et cetera. 
This work is already well advanced. 

There remained, however, the enor- 
mous blow-down damage to nearly a 
half million acres of woodland within 
the Blue Line. It was obviously be- 
yond the capability of the Department 
itself either to salvage the timber and 
pulp, or to reduce the unprecedented 
fire hazard left in the wake of the 
storm. Yet it was apparent that a sin- 
gle bolt - lightning or the careless- 
ness of a single person could touch 
off a Sdoauat: 

Outside help was required to mect 
this problem. Therefore, in anticipa- 
tion of action by the Legislature, State 
Foresters made detailed inspections of 
the most critical areas in order to ob- 
tain information that would be neces- 
sary in the letting of contracts for 
salvage operations. And in order to 
draw upon the experience of men out- 
side the Department, Commissioner 
Duryea appointed a Special Advisory 
Technical Committee on Forestry 
(see page 31). 

As we go to press, proposals covering 
various salvage operations are being 
publicly advertised; and bids are being 
received. The problem, however, is 
far from solved; a shortage of lumber 
jacks, horses and equipment is already 
iaiaidiond, In addition, many critical 
areas are so widely scattered and so diff- 
cult of access that contract operations 
in some instances may not prove prac- 
tical. A progress report will appear in 
our next issue. 





















Rollway with 900 softwood and hard- 
wood logs, representing only part of 
the salvage at Moffitt Beach Camp- 
site. Golden Beach was harder hit. 


Deer have been quick to take advan- 
tage of new food supplies knocked 
down by the storm. Note tracks where 
they've been browsing both hard and 
softwood. Plenty of winter feed here. 





What are the Town Elms worth? 
Years of planning and planting 
went into putting them there, 
but lots of them aren’t there 
any more. In the metropolitan 
area, Park Commissioner Moses 
reports 6,755 trees in parks, 
playgrounds and on _ streets 
under the Park Department's 
jurisdiction have been destroyed 
by the storm. At left, an elm 
on main street of Ft. Edward. 
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Department men clearing a fire 
truck trail in Essex County. 
There is a phone line under this 
debris. In all, 148 miles of 
Department telephone line went 
down, and 100 miles of truck 
trails had to be cleared. Smoke 
in background is from a bull- 
dozer snaking out limbed trees. 


Scotch pine and Norway spruce planted in 
alternate rows in 1928, Rensselaer County. 
Most of the pine, well rooted, snapped off, 
taking the spruce down with it. Little of 
value left here, and a tough salvage job. 


This is the State’s Moffitt Beach Public Campsite, in 
Hamilton County, with clean-up work under way. It 
will cost about $100,000 to repair all the campsites. 


A lot of Adirondack shore lines are going to look different 
this summer. The wind came from the east, and sweeping across 
lakes and ponds smashed trees on more exposed western shores. 








HE harvest of New York’s food fish 
resources is accomplished mainly 
with nets. Commercial fishermen use 


them in those waters of the State where 
food fish may be taken on a sustained 
basis without detriment to the sport 
fishery. 

Some measure of the importance of 
this harvest—and hence, of the im- 





-— WOODEN 


portance of nets—in the economy of the 
State can be judged from the revenue 
received by commercial fishermen in an 
average year. In 1949, for example, 
commercial fishermen in the Marine 
District of New York netted a total of 
164,710,768 pounds or over $5,000,000 
worth of food fish. (The revenue re- 
ceived from the shell fishery in the 


WOODEN HOOPS 


HOOPS 





NETS IN NEW YORK 


Marine District amounted to over $10,- 
000,000 in the same year). In addition, 
there was the commercial catch in in- 
land waters, primarily from the Great 
Lakes and the Hudson River, which 
amounted to 3,897,708 pounds valued 
at $619,238.83. 

Here are the nets most commonly 
used in New York waters. 






FUNNEL NET AND BROOK HOOP NET: Fish work their way through throats or 
tunnel and become trapped. Bait is sometimes hung in net. Used for small fish 
Semi-circular flared mouth leads into series of hoops and funnels. 


and for bait. 

















OTTER TRAWL: Short-winged, having two 
otter boards or doors acting as kites to keep 
mouth of net open. Whiting, flounder, her- 
ring, yellowtail, porgy, mackerel, striped 
bass, butterfish, weakfish, fluke, hake, sea 
bass are taken in this type of net, of which 
there are two kinds: one, heavily weighted, 
is dragged close to ocean floor for ground- 
fish; the other, a “balloon” net, (used ex- 
tensively off Long Island) is buoyed a little 
off the bottom by floats. Is towed rapidly. 









Dragnet in 
operation 
Buoys hold upper 
lip of net open J Doors at +5 Dg, angle 
keep net spread 
open 


SET GILL NET: Anchored or in : 
some way attached to bottom so ; 
that it's not free to move with ; 






current. Shad fishermen in the 


Hudson River use more gill nets 
than any other type of gear. Inset 
shows how fish become caught in 


Disc rollers lift 
lower lip of net 
over tocks,and 







the mesh trying to pass through. 
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YY DRAG NET: Capture of fish is 
XK X effected by a horizontal pulling 
or dragging motion of the gear. 
If ship stops the whole rig 
will collapse but will right itself 
as soon as boat starts forward 
again. For dragging in deep 
water; it puts a heavy strain on 
winch, requires plenty of cable 
in paying it out from ship. 


SHORT TUNNEL POUND, OR TRAP NET: 
Used in preference to long tunnel as less 
expensive and easier to handle. Staked type 
shown; can be anchored. Pounds take whit- ( ; 
ing, mackerel, shad, menhaden, herring, 

porgy, striped bass, weakfish and butterfish. 


and familiar net in 
used extensively in 
Department. Takes 


(ch, buttertish, sheeps- 


FYKE NET: A set net, consisting of a series of funnel-shaped entrances, as in 
hoop nets, which lead to a closed sac, there forming a trap with small openings 


from which exit is difficult. Differs from hoop 
Used in taking many species; in the Hudson Ri¥ 
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E: Chief gear for menhaden, mackerel, herring, 
fish, striped bass, porgy; useful for any fish that 
rge numbers at the surface where they are visible, 

be used when fish swim deep. Seiners carry 

e boats which set the net around a school of fish. 

pursed by drawing in lines run through its lower 

are gradually concentrated in one part of the net, 
ssel comes alongside and takes the catch aboard. 
shows steamer standing by while seiners haul in 

r boat supporting cork line on the other side. 
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e used commercially. 
to remove trash fish 
and to secure game 
ters open to fishing. 


T: Migrating 
mackerel, weak- 
riped bass are 
is net, usually 
or other craft 


with 


the wind 
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the gills. 



















WINTER WALLEYES— 
ONEIDA 


ISHING for walleyed pike at Oneida Lake was 
so good last summer that even the natives had 
little cause to complain. It’s just as good this 
winter. Pictures were taken on “the bar” a mile 
straight out from Cleveland (north shore on 
Route 49). 162 persons were on the bar this day 
and all but a few were catching fish. Bait in gen- 
eral use is a buckeye shiner. Obtain localiy,; hook 
lightly, lengthwise, using a #14 snelled hook. 
Delicious Oneida Lake walleyed pike may be 
legally purchased at Brewerton on the way home. 











SA ciate 





5—A regular forest 


(You’re allowed 15) 


3—About a foot 
off bottom 


6—Tip-up—or in this 
case down 


9—Picking up 







7—A flopper 


jot 


8—Another for the 
“fish pond” 





10—Homeward bound 
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Forest Practice Act 


INCE 1946 The Forest Practice Act 

has been part of the Conservation 
Law. Under it, the Department is 
authorized to give technical advice and 
assistance to private woodland owners 
throughout the State. This assistance 
includes “looking over the woodlot” 
with the owner and advising him about 
the kind of timber he has and where 
he can market the material to the best 
advantage; it also includes advice on 
reforestation, and suggestions to the 
owner as to how he can improve any 
younger stands of trees not yet big 
enough to log. If the owner decides to 
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sign up as a Co-operator, the Forester 
will prepare a management plan for the 
woodland, mark the trees that should 
be cut, and estimate their volume. Co- 
operators also are entitled to seedling 
trees for reforestation, without charge, 
if they will agree to plant them accord- 
ing to the recommended plan. Last 
year, FPA Co-operators planted a total 
of 4,613,500 seedlings. 

Up to the end of 1950, 2,788 wood- 
land owners had become Co-operators 
under the Forest Practice Act, placing 
some 940,000 acres of woodland under 
systematic plans of forest management. 


LEFT: The Forest Primeval. Forests 
like this can still be found in New 
York; this picture was taken in West- 
chester County. As a general rule, 
however, the Forest Practice Act is 
concerned with second-growth stands. 


RIGHT: A productive stand of second- 
growth hardwood timber that has al- 
ways been well managed. Through the 
years, thousands of board feet have 
been taken off this woodlot, but in 
these operations “culls” have been 
eliminated, growing stock has been 
maintained, and undergrowth indicates 
there has been no pasturing. 


BELOW: “Beaten-up” woodlots. The 
hardwood stand has been cut too 
heavily, remaining trees will suffer 
from exposure and prevent new young 
growth from developing; clear-cutting 
would have been better. Nothing left 
of the pines but stumps, “whips” and 
an old “wolf-tree”. Neither tract will 
produce income for 50 years. 
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3. Back in the office, the 
forester prepares manage- 
ment plans for the woodlot. 


ony 


4. Trees to be cut are 
morked by the Forester with 
special tree-marking paint. 


1. The woodland owner 
visits the District Forester’s 
office and locates his land 
on the map. Thus, the 
Forester gets a general idea 
of problems he will find. 


2. For more specific in- 
formation, he and the owner 
then inspect the woodlot to- 
gether and see what needs 
to be done to develop, and 
maintain over the years, its 
greatest productive capacity. 
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5. With tree-marking com- 
pleted, the logging crew 
goes to work. The Forester 
has already estimated yield. 


6. During the cutting oper- 
ation, care is taken to 
leave a good, healthy stand 
to grow for future cutting. 


7. Improvement cutting is part of the management plan. In this pole hardwood stand, unde- 
sirable trees have been removed and number of trees per acre reduced to give remaining stock 
a chance to grow. For the same reason, cattle (and fire) have been kept out of this woodlot. 


8. Ash logs on their way to the mill. The 
Forester has helped in finding a market. 
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9. A Shawver truss frame barn built by an FPA Co- 
operator with lumber that was cut from his woodlot. 


10. A stand of Adirondack white pine, and its 
yield. Under good management, pine should 
be cut before it reaches this size (preferably, 
when from 14 to 20 inches); note rot in buttlog. 





wood duck 
nest box 
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HE wood duck, most colorful of 

our waterfowl, is faced with a hous- 
ing —— This species* prefers to 
nest in hollow trees, but in many loca- 
tions is prevented from doing so be- 
cause of a shortage of natural cavities in 
trees, or because those that do exist 
have been taken over by squirrels or 
‘coons. And even if the wood duck 
gets there first, in many cases the nest 
is sooner or later discovered and broken 
up by squirrels or ’coons. 

A highly satisfactory solution—both 
to wood ducks and to people who want 
to have more of them around—is the 
man-made wood duck nest box. A re- 
port from Massachusetts indicates that 
95 per cent of the boxes placed in that 
state last year were occupied, and re- 
sults of more limited trials in New York 
have likewise been excellent. In short, 
the nest box is a decisive factor in in- 
creasing wood duck populations, and in 
attracting this species to locations where 
it never nested before. 

Nest boxes should be made of rough, 
unplaned lumber about an inch in 
thickness. Galvanized nails should be 
used to resist rusting and should be 
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Drilled Nail Ho!< 





FRONT 


1] «Drilled Nail Hole 





driven into the boards at an angle to 
prevent warping. ‘I'he covers should 
be tight to prevent rain seepage and 
fastened in such a way that the box 
can be easily opened for cleaning. The 
box should have no finish of creosote 
or stain, but should be allowed to 
weather. It will last 5 to 7 years. In 
the box, when finished, should be 
placed several inches of clean pine shav- 
ings for nesting material. 

Cedar poles from four to six inches 
in diameter are preferable for mounting 
the box and should be driven firmly into 
the marsh bottom. This can be done 
very handily after ice forms by chopping 
a hole (see photo) and driving it from 
the ice. The poles should be located 
well out into the open water area so 
they will not be readily accessible to a 
raiding raccoon or cat. 

The nest box should be placed on 
the pole five to six feet above the nor- 
mal water level and secured with heavy 
spikes or wire so that it will not turn or 
sway in the wind. For the best results, 
the boxes should be erected well before 
the nesting season (April to July) and 
not disturbed during that season. 
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NOV. 25, 1950... 


Look closely: it’s your Forest Preserve after the 

storm. About half a million acres look like this, some 
better, some worse. It's bad enough right now, 

but suppose—this spring or summer or fall—a fire . . . 
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HOUSE CAT: Paw prints round; resemble 
gray fox’s except in size and clawmarks. 
Cat track slightly smaller; claw marks 
do not show; paw prints offset about 6” 
yield staggered line. 


GRAY FOX: Paw prints round; claw marks 
show. Tracks appear to be in a straight 
line. Hind track smaller than fore. Track 
found commonly near marshes and low- 
lands. 














hind prints. 









OPOSSUM (left): Hind 
tracks resemble human hand 
with opposable thumb; 
smaller fore print, star-like. 
Tail drag shows at times, 
resembles parenthesis mark. 
RACCOON (center): Con- 
fused with opossum; no op- 
posable thumb on hind foot; toe marks long, 
slender. Hind foot usually obliterates fore, leaves 
human heel-like print; no tail drag. SKUNK (right): 
Tracks run diagonally in a row with large hind foot 
outside smaller fore. Fore toe claws leave drag. 
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CHIPMUNK (above): 
prints always staggered behind paired 
hind prints. No tail drag ever present. 


fore 


RED SQUIRREL (right): 
prints between or before larger paired 
hind prints; GRAY SQUIRREL (below 
right): Smaller paired fore prints always 
about 12 paper match book behind larger 


Unpaired fore 


RED FOX: Same as gray fox’s but paw 
prints oval like egg, not round. Track 
found on hilltops, woods, open fields and 
hedgerows. Red and grays average 
weights are 9 Ibs. 


New Yorkers 
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on the Move 


INTERTIME, with snow on the 

ground, is about the only time 
of year that man is able to follow mam- 
mals to learn something of their range, 
abundance, mode of living, and habits 
of travel. On snow, there can be read 
a story that is out of print on bare 
ground. 

Tracks are the signatures of mammals 
and thus play an important role in the 
ficld of wildlife management, research 
and nature study. ‘They are helpful in 
the identification of predators, serve as 
indices to relative abundance and so 












COYOTE: Track large as collie’s, follows 
humps and hummocks, low ridges, old 
woods roads. Like to roam, especially on 
fringes of civilized areas. 


supply information needed to regulate 
trapping seasons, and they give pleasure 
and sometimes puzzlement to the win- 
ter traveller—layman and_ technician 
alike. 

We believe that the material pre- 
sented here constitutes a more complete 
photographic record of the tracks of 
Eastern United States mammals than 
any ever before published. In many in- 
stances these photographs are not ade- 
quate for positive identification of a 
species, but even so, they suggest char- 
acteristic features. 





















WILDCAT: Track large, about 1'2 paper 
matchbooks round; line of tracks stag- 
gered and prints 12” apart. Fur marks 
appear in snow, no claw marks. Common 
in mountainous regions. 


WHITETAILED DEER: Tracks resemble 
- pig or small calf tracks; common through- 


out State. Older deer produce scuff marks 


in light snow or mud; adult steps about 


18” apart; female and male tracks hard 
| to tell apart. 





ity 


VARYING HARE: Paired hind prints 
shaped like snowshoes. Fore prints 
directly or almost behind one another. 
Found on coniferous hills, swamps, 
rhododendron and laurel flats. 





COTTONTAIL: Paired hind 
as heels. 


wood and marsh borders. 
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foot 
prints not snowshoe shape. Toes wide 
Track resembles varying 
hare’s but slightly smaller. Found at 






OTTER (below): Produces mud and 
snow slides 6’—10” wide. Sets of 
tracks found in troughs when otter 
travels uphill. 


SHORT-TAILED 


WEASEL (right): Bounds resemble 
mink’s but gap between bounds 
10”“—15”. Tail drag sometimes 
splits sets of tracks. 





WOODCHUCK (below): Tracks 
resemble chipmunk’s but 3 times 
as large. Fore toes with long claws 
scuff snow especially after winter's 
hibernation. PORCUPINE (bottom 
left): Tracks human foot shape. 
Seldom steps in fore prints; tail 
drags, shows in soft snow. 




































MINK (above): Track like gray 
squirrel’s but hind and fore prints 
nearly parallel to produce squarish 
print. Gap between hind and fore 


1” greater than gray’s. FISHER 
(below left): Rear foot tracks 


244" Ilong, larger than 
Track pattern like mink. 


BEAVER (left): Hind web- 
bed tracks 3”—6” long, 
steps into fore tracks when 
walking. Tail drags, shows 
in soft snow. MUSKRAT 
(above): Tracks paired 
when hopping, no hole in 
center of palm pads. Tail 
drag continuous in walk or 
hop. Found near marshes, 
waterways. 


FIELD MOUSE: Hind tracks paired, fore 
seldom. Tail never drags, 4’°—6”" be- 
tween sets of tracks. Found in cultivated 


fidids, seldom ta weeds, DEER MOUSE: Paired fore and hind feet 


seemingly in one hole. Tail drag contin- 
uous in heavy, interrupted in light snow. 
Seldom found in cultivated fields, common 
in woods. 


NORWAY RAT: Fore and hind prints 
have holes in palm pads. Hind prints 114” 
long. Tail drags continuously in deep 
snow; occasionally in light snow. Un- 
common near streams or in woods unless 
near dumps. 


SHREW: Whole body and tail are im- 
pressed atop snow in a staggered line. 
Under snow, leave maize of branched 


tunnels. They explore and widen mouse : s s : 
tunnels. fe a. 3 BLACK BEAR: Tracks resemble ball and 


toe mark of human feet. In heavy snow 
hind heels show, produce child-like foot 
print. Fore track smaller; hind track 
6” from heel to toe tips on 100-Ib. bear. 
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some aspects of game research 


OOD game management must 

be grounded on adequate knowl- 
edge of the species involved and the 
influences affecting them and how they 
may be manipulated to maintain and 
improve hunting in the State. When 
such knowledge is needed, but not avail- 
able, research is undertaken to obtain it. 
Typical problems include habitat sur- 
veys; censuses of the distribution and 
relative abundance of game species; 
studies of population composition, pro- 
ductivity and limiting factors; deter- 





DEER: Examination of internal 
organs of does provides infor- 
mation about reproductive rate 
and its relation to quality of 
available food. For surveys of 
wintering conditions in remote 
areas, our research men use a 
snowmobile to save time and 
carry the necessary equipment. 


PHEASANT (right): 
How may game farm 
birds be used to 
best advantage? Live 
trapping of stock re- 
leased at various 
ages provides neces- 
sary data on survival. 




















COTTONTAIL (below, right): Evaluating the 
importation and release of cottontails from 
the midwest has been important. In census 
work to determine survival of stock released, 
ferrets are used to check rabbits in burrows 





VARYING HARE: To explore the possibility of 
reestablishing this species in areas having 
suitable cover but no seed stock, surplus 
animals are trapped from Game Management 
Areas for experimental release. Sex and 
weight are recorded, and animals are tagged. 
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WATERFOWL: Where do New York ducks come from and go to? 
More than 20,000 have been trapped, banded and released since 
1948; band returns by hunters give data. And marsh analysis is 
essential in planning better management of our waterfowl areas. 


mination of the effect of hunting and 
evaluation of hunter success; trial on a 
small scale of suggested management 
measures. 

At present, most of the Department's 
game research is carried on under the 
Federal Pittman-Robertson program in 
which the State is reimbursed for 75 per 
cent of the total amount spent. Current 
projects deal with the pheasant, water- 
fowl, woodcock, deer, cottontail and 
varying hare as well as the obnoxious 
water chestnut. 


WOODCOCK: Gathering in- 
formation about distribution 
of woodcock is part of a 
study of management pos- 
sibilities for this species. A 
good bird dog is helpful in 
completing the census work. 


FURBEARERS: Knowledge of age composition of beaver populations reveals 
effects of trapping. Captive individuals of known age (above) are X-rayed 
periodically to find if bone development is reliable age index. Muskrat 
abundance is revealed by “house count’ from planes flying over marshes. 


~~ 


PATHOLOGY: Although seldom a limiting factor to game 
abundance in New York in recent years, disease is po- 
tentially significant. A pathologist is employed to study 
disease problems and do physiological work in laboratory. 


WATER CHESTNUT: This weed, in dense mats, now chokes 
many parts of Hudson and Mohawk rivers. Research on 
control methods continues, but the chestnut is spreading. 











THIS ISSUE 


We probably don’t need to point 
out that except for the “Back of the 
Book” section, there isn’t much to 
read in this issue. It’s mostly pictures 
and diagrams and maps. 

It seems to us that a good many of 
the stories in conservation lend them- 
selves to this sort of treatment, and we 
decided to give it a good try. The shag 
end of winter seemed a good time to 
do it. But with spring coming on, and 
with it a lot of things that need to be 
reported in type, we will revert to type 
in Our next issue. 


NOTES ON THE STORM 


According to the Weather Bureau, 
the storm of November 25 was caused 
by the fact that a low pressure area, 
originating over Virginia and North 
Carolina, was prevented from moving 
eastward out to sea (as it normally 
would move) by the presence of a sta- 
tionary high pressure area in the north 
Atlantic. This high pressure cell blocked 
the path of the low and forced it north 
across Pennsylvania to New York and 
then west to Ohio and Michigan, where 
the low finally disintegrated. But be- 
fore that happened, and apparently be- 
cause its normal eastward movement 


ONE-SHOT JOHN COTTON, 86 


The Department doesn’t keep any 
record of the ages stated by applicants 
for hunting licenses, but we believe 
we've come across the State’s oldest suc- 
cessful deer hunter for 1950. If we’re 
wrong, we’d like to hear about it. Our 
information comes from Robert Oakes, 
of the Hornell Evening Tribune. 

The hunter is Mr. John L. Cotton 
of Adrian, Steuben County. He is 86 
years old. On November 28 he was 
hunting near Canisteo and dropped a 
six-point, 175-pound buck. 
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was interrupted, the low pressure area 
became more and more intense, and 
over New York some mighty winds de- 
veloped: International Airport (New 
York City), 94 miles per hour; Utica 
91; Syracuse 90; Albany 83; Bingham- 
ton 70. These are the maximum ve- 
locities actually recorded at weather 
stations, but it is believed that gusts 
above 100 mph hit parts of the metro- 
politan area, the Adirondacks, Rens- 
selaer County and perhaps other sec- 
tions. 

All winds were easterly. But two 
hunters in Rensselaer County, moving 
up a narrow valley in the mountainous 
section near the Massachusetts Linc, 
reported seeing a dense cloud of leaves 
moving eastward at terrific speed about 
600 feet off the ground; about 300 
feet below it was another cloud of 
leaves, moving almost as fast in exactly 
the opposite direction. 

According to Ken Reid of Sabattis, 
the fact that the wind came from the 
east was responsible for much of the 
blow-down damage in the Adirondacks. 
The prevailing winds there are westerly, 
and Adirondack trees have developed 
root systems to withstand almost any 
gale from that direction, but not from 
the east. 

Hunters who ventured into the woods 





SHOTS ep, 


_@potes of general interest 


during the storm had some interesting 
tales to tell, although most of them got 
out long before the storm reached its 
maximum intensity about 7 p.m. In 
hard hit areas, a man standing in the 
woods could see and feel himself being 
lifted up and down as root systems 
moved and the ground heaved under 
him. The cracking of trees sounded so 
much like rifle fire that many hunters 
became confused. Deer were driven 
down off the mountains and in areas 
where there was little cover, appeared 
to be in a complete panic; many hunt- 
ers reported watching them dash madly 
in one direction, then madly back. It 
seems that cottontails and snowshoes 
sat it out in the most comfortable 
places they could find and refused to be 
moved; one hunter, seeking refuge un- 
der a small, solitary pine in an aban- 
doned meadow, had to lift out a snow- 
shoe to make room. In general, small 
game lay low during the storm. 

But the most significant wildlife 
report, we feel, concerns a grouse. In 
the teeth of the gale this bird was seen 
sitting in an apple tree, pecking at an 
apple. A number of times it was blown 
off balance and hung like a chickadee, 
feathers flying, after which it would 
right itself and return to work on the 
apple. Well fed, it finally flew off. 


“One shot is all it takes,” he said. 
“All this shootin’ is pure nonsense. 
Just draw your bead, pull the trigger, 
and you've got yourself a deer—that is, 
if you do it right.” 

Mr. Cotton does it right with an an- 
cient double-barrelled shotgun. And 
when it comes to dressing out his deer 
and getting it home, he takes care of 
that too. He dragged his buck more 
than a mile. 

“Deer huntin’ ain’t just for the 
younger men,” he says. “Some of us 
older boys can still hunt and return 
home with results.” 








SALVAGE OPERATIONS 


Details of procedure being followed to reduce five hazard 


S reported on page 6, to help in 

coping with the problems lett by 
the storm, Commissioner Duryea ap- 
pointed a Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee on Forestry. This committee con- 
sists of Joseph S. Illick, Dean of the 
New York State College of Forestry; 
John E. Keib of Watertown, Chairman 
of the State Forest Practice Board; 
Lyman A. Beman of Glens Falls, New 
York State’s Commissioner of the 
Northeastern Forest Fire Compact 
Commission; Harry R. Curnow of Sa- 
battis, member of the Forest Practice 
Board; John E. Johnston of Port Ley- 
den; M. H. Collet, forester for the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company; and 
Frank Ash of Fulton. 

This committee met with Commis- 
sioner Duryea on February 6 to review 
and amend the proposal and contract 
forms, previously prepared by the De- 
partment, according to which the sal- 
vage operations are to be conducted. 
A detailed and specific system of pro- 
cedure was mapped out, designed (1) 
to reduce the fire hazard in the most 
critical areas of the Forest Preserve, (2) 
to protect standing timber and other 
public assets during salvage operations, 
and (3) to protect the financial inter- 
ests of the State. A brief review of 
some of the details worked out at this 
meeting will indicate the careful think- 
ing and planning that has been done to 
assure the attainment of these three 
objectives: 


Projects: Based on detailed surveys con- 
ducted by its field personnel, the De- 
partment has singled out for immediate 
attention 16 critical areas, or “projects”, 
in Essex, Franklin, Hamilton and Herki- 
mer counties. The pulpwood and saw- 
timber on each of these projects has 
been estimated as closely as possible, as 
well as the acreage involved. These 
projects were advertised in the papers 
of Albany, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown 
and Glens Falls on February 10, 12 
and 13. 

It should be understood that this is 
only the beginning. Other projects are 
now being surveyed, and will be adver- 
tised in a similar manner in a short 
time. Some changes in proceedure may 
be indicated by the experience which 
is gained in the handling of this first 
group of 16 projects. 


Bids: Sealed bids on any of the projects 
will be received by Commissioner Dur- 
vea until 10 a.m. March 1, at which 
time they will be opened. Bidders are 


required to forward, with th@ir pro- 
posal, a certified check or cash in an 
amount equalling 10 cents per cord for 
the estimated number of cords in each 
project, and 20 cents per thousand 
board feet for saw timber. The Depart- 
ment reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids in the interest of the State, 
and may also require the bidder to 
submit proof of his competence to carry 
out the terms of his contract. 


Contracts: Successful bidders will be re- 
quired to post a faithful performance 
bond. ‘They will also be required to 
remove all pulp or timber purchased on 
or before a date specified by the Depart- 
ment for each project, and to pay in 
full for all pulp or timber before remov- 
ing it. In addition, all contracts provide 
that: 

Care must be taken to avoid damage 
to State property, and premises in and 
adjacent to camps, etc. must be left in 
a neat and clean condition; only dead, 
down, or seriously damaged trees may 
be cut; all such trees marked by the 
Forester as merchantable must be cut, 
and if not cut, must be paid for never- 
theless; no unnecessary damage will 
be done to young growth or standing 
trees, and only unmerchantable dead, 
down, or seriously damaged trees may 
be used for necessary construction; ex- 
isting roads, trails, telligns, etc. must 
be kept and left in good repair. 

Boles of down or damaged trees must 
be cut from their root systems so as to 
minimize waste; all merchantable trees 
must be utilized to a minimum top 
diameter of 4 inches inside bark for soft- 
wood, and 11] inches for hardwoods; 
tops and slash must be piled as required, 
and this operation must keep pace with 
the cutting operation; fire fighting 
equipment, as specified by the Forester, 
must be provided and maintained by 
the buyer, who must also take imme- 
diate steps to extinguish any fire in or 
near his contract area, as well as make 
available to the Department’s Bureau 
of Forest Fire Control all his men and 
equipment when requested by the Bu- 
reau for fire fighting. 

When directed by the Forester, the 
buyer must prohibit all open fires and 
smoking in the woods; the location of all 
roads, camps, etc. must be approved 
by the Forester; no skidding will be 
permitted over Department trails; all 
pulpwood and saw timber must be piled 
or skidded for measurement or scaling, 
which shall be done jointly by the For- 
ester and a representative of the buyer; 
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BAD TABLE MANNERS 


It seems that a good many of the old 
saws apply to wildlife as well as hu- 
mans. Anyway, this merganser bit off 
more than he could chew, his eyes were 
bigger than his stomach, etc. 

What he bit off was a 13-inch wall- 
eyed pike, which just didn’t make the 
grade, as a result of which the bird 
choked to death. He was found frozen 
in the ice of Sacandaga Reservoir by 
Warren White, of Rotterdam. 





in scaling logs, Scribner Decimal C 
rule shall be used; the buyer must carry 
all insurance necessary to protect the 
seller (the State) from any and all lia- 
bility arising out of the buyer’s opera- 
tions under the contract; and the con- 
tract is null and void unless the buyer 
carries compensation insurance for all 
his employees as required by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. 

Finally, the contract is subject to the 
approval of the Director of the Division 
of the Budget, and shall not be assigned 
or transferred without the approval of 
the seller. 
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ALBINISM AND MELANISM 


‘The ’possum is a pure albino, received 
this fall from near Batavia, Genesee 
County, and now in residence at the 
Department’s Delmar Game Farm. The 
varying hare, instead of turning white 
this winter, was jet black when a hunter 
bagged him on January 7. Melanism 
is more rare than albinism, and records 
of black snowshoes are few indeed. 

The snowshoe was killed on West 
Mountain in the Town of Queensbury, 


BIGGEST CLUB 


We note that the Southern New 
York Sportsman, publication of the 
Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association, took exception to a state- 
ment in our article on the Ticonderoga 
Fish and Game Club (October-Novem- 
ber 1950) to the effect that the Ti 
outfit was the biggest thing of its kind 
in the State. Before we could open our 
mouth in defense, our friend, George H. 
Towne, president of the Adirondack 
Conservation Council, member and for- 
mer president of the Ti Club, took up 
the cudgel in our behalf. He wrote to 
Harold C. Kimball, president of the 
S.N. Y. F. & G. A,, as follows: 


“Dear Harold: Being a member of 
the Southern New York Association, 
and a member of Ticonderoga Fish and 
Game Club I think it is up to me to 
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Warren County, by Raymond LaBelle, 
who turned it over to Game Protector 
Murray Crannell to find out what was 
going on in the hare department. Mr. 
LaBelle reported that he had seen, shot 
at, and missed a black snowshoe in ex- 
actly the same place the year before, 
and the chances are excellent that it was 
the same one; investigation at Delmar 
revealed that this specimen was a year 
and a half old. 


answer the article in the Southern New 
York Sportsman. The Southern New 
York Fish and Game Association is an 
association of 42 clubs with a total 
membership of 5,000. Keep up the 
good work. Whereas the Ticonderoga 
lish and Game Club is an individual 
club with over 1,250 members for 
1950, and these are paid-up members. 
To be a member of the Ticonderoga 
Nish and) Game Club you must be 
male and over 14 years old. Ticon- 
deroga has a total population of 5,000 
people, men, women and dogs. We 
are proud of this membership and proud 
of the conservation work our club does. 
I am also glad to be a member of the 
Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association. Enclosed find my dollar 
for 1951. Wishing you lots of luck and 
10,000 members for 1951. Sincerely, 

George H. Towne” 








DEER TAKE 
ADIRONDACK REGION (30 days) 


County 1948 1949 1950 
Clinton. . . 104 121 120 
peer... .. 602 839 726 
Franklin. . . 823 960 994 
Fulton. ... 54 84 61 
Hamilton.... 741 1069 1059 
Herkimer uikse 383 510 504 
= ea nds 48 49 42 

a ar 264 328 294 
Oneida..... 104 128 122 
Oswego... 89 148 98 
St. Lawrence... 936 1036 1227 
Saratoga. .... 108 132 110 
Warren... 250 309 278 
Washington.... 143 155 172 
Unspecified...... ie. S56s5 Path 

TOTALS 4650 5868 5807 

CATSKILL REGION (15 days) 

County 1948 1949 1950 
Albany...... 137 129 135 
Columbia. . 302 342 353 
Delaware.... 664 946 936 
Dutchess. . . 301 341 435 
Greene. . 431 480 544 

range 387 413 384 
Otsego 375 486 505 
Putnam. . “n 150 177 156 
Rensselaer... . ; 145 149 175 
Rockland. ... 89 123 84 
Schenectady. 25 45 39 
Schoharie. . . 348 371 382 
Sullivan... . 973 1218 1311 
Ulster... heed 513 626 657 
Westchester... . 6 3 16 

TOTALS. . 4846 5849 6112 

CENTRAL AND WESTERN 
(6 days — either sex 1 day) 

County 1948 1949 1950 
Allegany........ 6296* 814 1650* 
Broome...... 240 310 727* 
Cattaraugus 3793* 981 1269* 
Cayuga...... 94 112 393* 
Chautauqua. . 2715" Se? 769* 
Chemung...... 209 379 741* 
Chenango 340 421 1092* 
Cortland 159 247 522* 
Erie..... 1225* 170 289* 
Genesee... 658* 95 219* 
Livingston. .. 1804* 198 495* 
Madison....... 165 238 200 
Monroe........ 719 90 221* 
Niagara. ee 186* 26 48* 
Onondaga....... 50 93 196* 
Ontario..... 1500* 205 388* 
Orleans... . J 56 82 195* 
ERIE oops o den 160 250 554* 
a 46 58 92* 
Steuben.......... 6369" @21 1613* 
PMR ed heh 550s 326 365 1032* 
Tompkins........ 192 277 Th 

Ne cans 6 54 111 241* 
Wyoming. ....... 1233* 138 319° 
ere 161 245 649% 
Unspecified...... OT Fhe tise betas 





TOTALS...... 28,187 7,313 14,695 


1948 1949 1950 
GRAND TOTALS 37,683 19,030 26,544 


* Counties with deer-of-either-sex season. 
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Of the three hawks now unprotected 
in New York, the goshawk (Astur atri- 
capillus) is the largest and also the 
least common. Because it often preys 
on grouse it has been called the “‘part- 
ridge hawk.’”” Although classed as “‘ig- 
noble,” its counterpart of the Old 
World was one of the most esteemed 
species during the days of falconry be- 
cause of its fierce disposition. 

It is a powerful species somewhat 
larger than a crow in size. In adult 
plumage, the goshawk may be recog- 
nized as a very gray hawk with com- 
paratively short wings and a long nar- 
row tail. Like the Cooper’s hawk and 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


A new method of billing our 
subscribers has been in effect for 
the past four issues. It is a handy 
envelope that also contains the 
postage-free return envelope. Fol- 
lowing instructions, you simply 
detach the return envelope, slip 
in the check or money order, and 
mail. But please mail early so 
that your issues will reach you 
on time. 

Many subscribers are not fa- 
miliar with the code used by our 
circulation department. If you 
will examine your address as it 
appears on the magazine, you will 
note’ two numbers separated by 
a dash (—); for example, (5—4). 
The 5 is the volume number, and 
the 4 is the issue number. The 
current issue is Volume 5, Issue 
4, and if your code is 5—4, your 
renewal is due now. 

Please mention the code num- 
ber when making inquiries about 
your subscription. 


WINTER VISITOR: 
THE GOSHAWK 


(see back cover) 


sharp-shinned hawk (other unprotected 
species), it is decidedly a bird of the 
woods, seldom remaining long in the 
open. All three of these hawks rarely 
soar and almost never wheel high in the 
sky as do those of the red-tailed hawk 
type. Their flight is direct and seldom 
above tree-top Tevel 

In New York the goshawk is found 
sparsely distributed as a breeding bird 
in the Adirondacks, and occasionally 
elsewhere. In winter it occurs more 
frequently as a result of individuals mov- 
ing in from farther north. From time 
to time, however, it appears during the 
winter in much larger numbers. In- 
fluxes of this kind occurred in 1886-87, 
1896-97, 1906-07, 1916-17, 1917-18, 
1926-27 and 1927-28. There was some 
evidence of a lesser influx in 1935-36, 
but since then no movement of this 
kind has been noted in this State, al- 
though the following winter it was re- 
ported to be numerous in Pennsylvania. 
These invasions are probably associated 
with shortages in their food supply to 
the northward. 

The goshawk preys to a large degree 
on other bird life and, because of its 
size, it can take game birds with ease. 
Nevertheless, small mammals are also 
a staple food. In the specimens ex- 
amined during the Ruffed Grouse In- 
vestigation a quarter of them had taken 
grouse or pheasant, a third other birds, 
and a third mice. 

Bird for bird it is a more serious 
predator of game than the great horned 
owl. Fortunately, however, it is usually 
not abundant enough in New York to 
have a limiting effect on game popula- 
tions. There is no evidence it has been 
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a cause of game scarcity, even on the 
occasions it has appeared in above- 
average numbers. Since it is primarily a 
winter visitor, its effect as a predator 
is exerted chiefly at that season during 
the adult period in the life cycle of 
game species. On the other hand, 
studies have shown that the most fre- 
quent cause of ‘small game scarcity has 
been failures in the production of a 
sufficient annual crop of young. Never- 
theless, it merits its unprotected status 
in view of its ouuniall winter influxes 


and its propensity for taking poultry. 
-Rospert W. Darrow, 
Supervisor of Game Research 





3-HORNED BUCK 


If you look closely at the above pho- 
tograph, you’ll see that the center spike 
is a separate antler, and not a point off 
another one. Game Research Investiga- 
tor Jack Tanck looked closely when the 
buck came through his checking sta- 
tion last fall. 

This buck was killed by Kenneth Van 
Pelt in the Town of North Wilmutt, 
Herkimer County. The third antler is 
seven and one-half inches long, and has 
two small points protruding from it. 
The buck dressed 173 pounds. 
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FRESHWATER STRIPER 


In 1941 Edward Beisser and Edward 
Moulbray, both Hudson River fisher- 
men, put five striped bass into Wallace 
Pond, a freshwater pond near Peekskill. 
The bass at that time weighed about 
one and one-half pounds and measured 
about 12 inches, and there was no 
telling what would happen to them; 
striped bass normally spawn in brackish 
or fresh waters but spend the rest of 
their time at sea. 

Last fall it came time to drain Wal- 
lace Pond, and a Department salvage 
crew took over the job of netting out 
the fish. Among the recoveries was 
the striper shown above, which weighed 
22 pounds and was 36 inches long. Its 
estimated age was 13 years, nine of 
which had been spent entirely in the 
fresh water of the pond. 

Of the five stripers originally placed 
in the pond, it is known that two were 
taken out subsequently by fishermen. 
Operations of the salvage crew ac- 
counted for a third. The other two? 


TOUGH BIRD 


Everybody knows that grouse are 
amazingly adaptable, but we have a 
note from District Forester J. D. Ken- 
nedy, in Cortland, that sheds some new 
light on the subject: 

“On Election Day I shot a partridge 
on Cortland Area No. 2. Upon dress- 
ing this bird I found a thorn about 
three-fourths of an inch long which 
protruded from the interior to the ex- 
terior of the gizzard, and judging from 
the scar tissues surrounding it, the bird 
had been carrying this thorn for some 
time. 

“The bird flushed, and appeared nor- 


mal in every way.” 
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GAME PROTECTOR 


Division of Fish and Game, Bureau of Law Enforcement 





Salary: $2346 at time of appointment and increases by five annual incre- 
ments to a maximum of $3036. 


Civil Service Status: Competitive Civil Service examinations are required. 
These are given for each county. Permanent appointments in a county 
are made from an eligible list established as a result of the examination 
for that county. 


Number and Location of these Positions: ‘There are 160 Game Protectors 
in the State. Each county has a varying number of Game Protectors, 
depending on size of the county. 


Promotion Opportunities: There is a direct promotion line to the next 
higher position—Assistant District Game Protector. 


Working Conditions: Work is performed out-of-doors the year round. It 
involves considerable walking in rough, wooded, and mountainous coun- 
try, frequently under adverse weather conditions. 

Protectors have one day off in seven. On call 24 hours per day. No 
regular working hours. They receive 24 days vacation with pay each year 
and earn one day of sick leave credit for each month. Unused sick 
leave may be accumulated to a maximum of 150 days. 

Uniforms, and necessary equipment, including telephone, are furnished 
by the Department. Employee must furnish car. Travel expense, for 
official business, reimbursed monthly at rate of 7 cents per mile for car, 
and for board and lodging when away from official headquarters. 

Membership in Retirement System compulsory. Employee contributes 
on payroll deduction basis. Variety of retirement benefits are provided. 


Duties: Game Protector works under general supervision of an Assistant 
District Game Protector. He patrols woods, fields, and waters in an 
assigned area to prevent Conservation Law violations. Apprehends vio- 
lators. Participates in proceedings before a magistrate in connection with 
violations. Prepares necessary legal papers and gives evidence. Assists in 
stocking fish and game. Makes field surveys of, and prepares reports on, 
wildlife abundance or scarcity. Carries out predator and wildlife nuisance 
control measures. Gives information to the public on general fish and 
game conservation conditions, hunting and fishing opportunities, fish and 
game laws and regulations, etc. Addresses meetings of various organiza- 
tions. Prepares regular periodic report summarizing field conditions 
and activities. 


Qualification Requirements: Residence: Four months legal residence in 
county in which appointment is sought. Physical: Minimum height of 5 
feet, 9 inches, in bare feet, minimum weight of 160 pounds stripped. 
Physically strong, active and freedom from all mental or physical defects 
which might impair discharge of duties. Age: From 21 years to 36th 
birthday (time spent on military duty in World War II is deducted). 
Education: Graduation from high school or its equivalent. Experience: 
possession of a license to hunt and fish for any four of the last ten years or 
satisfactory evidence of activity in practical wildlife conservation for a 
similar period. 


Special Knowledges and Skills: Good knowledge of New York State fish 
and game, and their habits. Good knowledge of the fish and game laws 
of the State; ability as a practical woodsman. Tact and courtesv in meeting 
and dealing with the public. Ability to understand and carry out oral and 
written instructions. Ability to write reports. Possess integrity, good 
judgment and common sense, and be of good character. 


Editor’s Note: In response to many requests for this type of information, 
we are beginning a series describing the entering level positions in the 
Conservation Department. Positions above the entering level are filled 
by competitive promotion examinations limited to qualified permanent 
employees of the Department. Next issue: Forest Ranger. 
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REPORT 
of Game Protector Ralph Steele 


On December 8 at 9 a.m. Tom Dan- 
iels, Vermont Warden, ‘phoned and 
asked if I could meet him at Whitehall 
at 10:15 a.m.—which I did. Mr. Dan- 
iels had note of auto registration number 
4F 4846 of a New York State car which 
a Vermont friend of Mr. Daniels had 
connected with two persons seen jacking 
deer near Benson, Vermont. Said per- 
sons fired four shots at 12:40 a.m. that 
day. The auto left the spot but re- 
turned at 1 a.m. and again flashed a 
light in the same area. 

I immediately asked Chief of Police 
Whalen of Whitehall to obtain the 
car owner’s name from the Hudson 
Falls County Clerk’s office and found 
said owner to be one Wallace Bishop, 
Sr., age 51, of Hudson Falls. Warden 
Daniels and I drove to the Glens Falls 
office where we conferred with Asst. 
District Game Protector DuCuennois. 
Mr. Daniels and I then met Protector 
Bain, then conferred with Mike Usher, 
Chief of Police of Hudson Falls, and 
found where Mr. Bishop lived. We then 
went to Justice Wallace McWhorter’s 
office at Argyle and obtained a search 
warrant for the Bishop residence. 

On the following morning, Protec- 
tors Bain, Crannell, Special Ray Ryther 
and I searched the Bishop residence 
and buildings, at which time I found a 
deer skin, without identification of sex 
attached, at the edge of a manure pilc 
by the barn. I found a second deer hide, 
which was that of a doe, in a bag up- 
stairs in an old granary. This deer had 
been killed from two to three weeks 
previous. We found a few slices of 
venison steak in their deep freeze. The 
Bishops claimed this came from a legal 
buck taken in Fort Ann on an earlier 
date. 

Also found was an 8 MM rifle from 
which two empty shells, which Warden 
Daniels had picked up, were presum- 
ably fired on a night in November, 
just prior to the opening of the Ver- 
mont deer season, near Benson, Vt. by 
occupants of a New York car, at which 

time a deer was taken. (Reference is to 
another case). 


Earl and Wallace Bishop, Jr., ad- 
mitted taking and dressing the doe 
deer of which I found the hide and 
feet, and Wallace Bishop, Sr., owner 
of the auto seen in Vermont and also 
owner of the farm, admitted possessing 


and using parts of illegal doe deer. 


We then apprehended the three per- 
sons, Wallace Bishop, Sr., age 51; Wal- 
lace Bishop, Jr., age 24, and Earl 
Bishop, age 19 of Hudson Falls, took 
them before Wallace McWhorter, Jus- 
tice of the Peace of Argyle, where the 
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three persons were fined $102.50 each. 
Earl Bishop admitted jacking dea 
along with Marshall Pregent of Glens 
Falls at Benson, Vt. and stated that 
he operated the light while Pregent 
fired four shots at a deer on the night 
of Dec. 8 near Benson, but he did not 
hit that deer. 

This close relationship which we 
have developed with our good friends 
of the Vermont Conservation Depart- 
ment, such as Wardens Daniels of Or- 
wall, Stobridge of Poultney, Rowden 
of Manchester and others, has again 
paid good dividends for our State. 








































CHRISTMAS TREES 


Revenue from the sale of Christmas 
trees cut off State Reforestation Areas 
dropped about $4,000 last year as com- 
pared to the year before. The reason is 
simple: these trees are a product of 
thinning —— on State planta- 
tions, and less thinning was required 
last year because fewer plantations 
reached the thinning stage. 

Nevertheless, 25,430 trees were sold, 
with total receipts $22,040. White 
spruce continued most popular, fol- 
lowed by Norway spruce, red pine, 
Douglas fir, Scotch pine and balsam. 
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Effect of drifting snow on white pine planted 
on a lee slope up in the “snow belt’ near 
Hinckley Reservoir in Herkimer County. Snowfall 
here averages better than 100 inches per year. 
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COUNTY Pelts Trappers 
ee oud 1 1 
Gomis. 56.555: 20 14 
Hamilton........ 37 18 
Herkimer........ 8 4 
St. Lawrence..... 31 22 
eee 14 8 
ee 2 1 
7 Counties....... 113 68 





1950 Total 
Pelts Trappers Pelts Trappers 
7 5 8 6 
12 7 32 21 
7 4 44 22 
6 4 14 8 
10 9 41 31 
6 5 20 13 
4 2 6 3 
5 36 165 104 








Dear Editor: In your “Scatter Shots” I note 
your reference to “Sign Shooters’—which 
prompts me to mention my own experience 
with a similar matter. I have owned for 
about 20 years a 200-acre piece of woods in 
St. Lawrence County. On this property is a 
small house which I maintain as a summer 
camp and hunting lodge, getting up there only 
two or three times each season. I have tre- 
frained from including my property in any 
posted area, leaving it open for all to hunt 
and fish on. 

What did I find when I arrived early in 
November for a week-end of deer hunting? 
Some party of hunters had stood at the back 
door of the camp and had used the various 
items of hardware on an_ out-building for 
target practice. Even at that only one direct 
hit was registered, that on the door clasp. The 
dozen or more other shots from the 30-06’s 
simply ripped through the door and walls, 
splintering a larger part of this well-main- 
tained and painted out-building. The occas- 
sional forays of porcupines had never done 
such damage. 

Not content with this, their attention was 
obviously then directed to a wire clothesline 
that ran from one corner of the house to a 
big old white pine tree—a real landmark on 
the property and the usual “game-pole” for 
our hunting trips. The target this time was 
the clothesline at the point where it was 
attached to the tree. How many shots were 
required to sever the wire is a question, but 
persistence at the 30-ft. range was finally re- 
warded, and of course my big old white pine 
was utterly shattered and I expect will expire 
in the not too distant future. The large piles 
of empty 30-06’s shells well marked the range; 
these should be salvaged for the war effort 
if the situation becomes more critical. 

I realize that education has its limitations 
and I suppose nothing can ever be done about 
such individuals. On the other hand it begins 
to look like non-posted property will soon dis- 
appear completely as a result of such work as 
I have described. 

Elliott A. Maynard, Holcomb 


Gentlemen: Being formerly of the State of 
Michigan, where sportsmanship is the highest, 
and this being my first season to hunt in the 
State of New York, I am forwarding my report 
on the 1950 Big Game Season for two rea- 
sons only: to maintain my standing with the 
State Conservation Department, and to up- 
hold the law. 

But in stating on the report that I took 
this deer, I mean only that it was killed and 
taken out of the woods and hung to cool. 
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From there to where it went, or where it is 
now, only the person or persons who stole 
it would know. A report was filed with the 
New York State Police at Catskill 35 minutes 
after I found it missing, but as far as I 
can ascertain nothing was ever done about it. 
Consequently, I was out my deer and left for the 
rest of the season without a license tag to do 
any more hunting. 

Jack H. Willis, New Rochelle 


Dear Sir: Last fall I was hunting and went 
past the lake on East Trout Brook and noticed 
some animal laying on the dam. On close 
study I found it to be a beaver. Some sneak 
sport had shot him, I think with a 12 gauge 
shotgun. At least I found the empty shell 
there and he looked like he was shot with a 
charge of bird shot. 
I think that’s pretty poor sport, and would 
not want to be out with such a hunter. 
Lee Palmatier, Walton 


Dear Editor: I have been reading the reports 
on overbrowsing, and the predominance of does 
in our deer herd, with a great deal of interest. 
Here’s a pat on the back for the intelligent 
and frank methods the Department is using 
to get at the crux of the matter. 

Having hunted deer during the archery sea- 
son in the Catskills for the past three seasons, 
I was at liberty to observe the deer while they 
were unmolested and not hard pushed. It was 
good deer country of ample cover and feed, 
well marked by trails and crossings. Of the 
total number of deer seen on one week-end— 
about forty odd—the does outnumbered the 
bucks by at least eight to one. 

If we must scrap the buck law as a few other 
states have, to control a healthy and balanced 
herd, by all means let us do so. I believe the 
majority will accept the facts as brought forth 
by experts who devote their full time to such 
problems. 

Emest Hahn, South Bethlehem 


Dear Sir: There has been considerable talk of 
a doe season in Sullivan County next year, the 
prime object of such a season being to elimi- 
nate unbred does and thereby save on the 
available feed. 

Therefore, why not have such a season dur- 
ing the latter part of September or very early 
October. In that way no bred does would 
be shot and all does left would be bred. If 
correctly managed, this should provide as many 
or more fawns the following season. This tim- 
ing might not be popular with the hunters 
(they desiring colder weather) but manage- 
ment of the herd should come first. 

Le Roy A. Busing, Staten Island 








@ The “prime object” is not to remove unbred 
does, but to control overall deer abundance in 
areas where deer have gotten too numerous for 
their own good, or for the good of agriculture, 
or both. Experience in this and other states 
indicates that this control is best achieved 
through elimination of a portion of the female 
deer population, along with their potential 
progeny. But we don’t like the idea of an 
early season on big game because (1) heavy 
foliage is dangerous; (2) meat spoils quickly; 
(3) there appears to be no significant lack of 
breeding of does; (4) we doubt if many people 
would be enthusiastic about hunting deer at 
that time of year.—Editor 


Dear Editor: To settle, a much discussed argu. 
ment, would you say that hawks and owls kill 
numerous muskrats each season? 

Edward H. Mulligan, Syracuse 


®@ Some, but not many. Mink are considered 
most significant muskrat predators.—Editor 


Dear Editor: What a shame it is to waste 
good muskrats when accidentally caught in mink 
traps. According to the law as it now stands, 
such animals, when caught and dead (as most 
of them are), must be buried. 

My idea is for the trapper to skin and cure 
such hides and turn them over to the local 
Game Protector, he to pass them on to the 
State officers who put them on the market. 
Then return one-half of the money to the 
trapper, the State to have the other half. I am 
sure this would make trappers more honest, 
make it more easy for the local Game Protector 
to enforce the law and to bring about a better 
feeling between trapper and local Conserva- 
tion officers—which to my mind is the best 
thing that could be done to help save one of 
our most valuable natural resources. 

I have been a trapper, hunter and fisherman 
for more than 50 years and can remember when 
a kid caught and sold muskrats in November 
for 7 cents and in the spring for 10 cents. 
Things have changed a lot since then, but still, 
fall caught rats are worth more sold than 
buried. 

Charles A. VanFleet, New Russia 


@ We agree with you about wasting natural 
resources, and appreciate your thoughtful sug- 
gestions. But we don’t think it would be bene- 
ficial, either to muskrats or trappers, to set up 
any system that would encourage the taking of 
muskrats at a time when their skins are not 
prime. We think it’s better to enforce present 
regulations, and teach trappers to make muskrat- 
proof sets.—Editor 
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Dear Editor: The year following my father’s 
death in 1915 I decided to establish an Ed- 
ward Livingston Trudeau Memorial Trophy in 
his memory, to be awarded to the person kill- 
ing the largest buck in the Adirondack Park. 
The requirements were, first, that the dressed 
deer should be brought to Saranac Lake to one 
of our sporting stores, where it was to be 
weighed; and the second one was that it was 
to be shot within the blue line of the Adiron- 
dack Park. 

This competition has gone on without in- 
terruption over the past 35 years and a review 
of weights of the winning deer is bound to be 
of interest to the thousands of deer hunters 
who come to the Adirondacks each fall. 

I am enclosing a separate sheet with a sum- 
mary showing very definitely that the deer 
are diminishing in size with the years within 
the park. 1 suppose from your point of view— 
and incidentally mine—the $64 question is 
“Why?” 

Dr. Francis Trudeau, Saranac Lake 


1916 - 1950 
WEIGHTS OF WINNING BUCKS 


Lightest weight 180 Ibs. 
Heaviest weight 270 Ibs. 
Average weight over 35 years—220 Ibs. 


Dividing the 35 years in halves: 
1916 to 1933 average weight 226 Ibs. 
1934 to 1950 average weight 215 Ibs. 


Dividing the 35 years into thirds: 
1916 to 1927 average weight 229 Ibs. 
to 1939 average weight 224 Ibs. 
to 1950 average weight 207 Ibs. 


Dividing the 35 years into quarters: 

1916 to 1924 average weight 229 Ibs. 
to 1933 average weight 223 Ibs. 
to 1932 average weight 217 Ibs. 
to 1950 average weight 212 Ibs. 


@ Certainly an interesting record, indicating a 
trend which seems to be occurring throughout 
the central Adirondacks. We believe the rea- 
sons are: (1) inadequate winter food supplies; 
(2) tremendously increased hunting pressure, 
which means that many bucks don’t live long 
enough to achieve their potential maximum 
size.—Editor 


Dear Editor: I want to report an interesting 
experience I had last August. I was driving 
between Long and Tupper lakes in the Whitney 
Preserve. A large black animal ran across the 
road and I estimated it was about five feet 
long from head to tip of tail. It looked exactly 
like a black panther we see in zoos. The animal’s 
legs were too long for a fisher and my two 
companions agreed with me it looked exactly 
like a panther. 

All the natives I reported this incident to 
said there were no panthers in the Adirondacks. 
The animal looked exactly like a big cat with 
a long slim tail, cat-shaped head and ran like 
a cat, 

I am wondering if this animal could be a 
black panther and possibly a rare specimen. 
Have you any record of anyone else seeing a 
black panther in the Adirondacks? 

Charles E. Fowler, Mt. Vernon 


Dear Sirs: A friend and I were out deer hunt- 
ing on November 18 near Rensselaerville in 
the Helderburg Mountains. About 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon we walked through an old apple 
orchard toward an open field. My friend saw 
an animal in this field which we mistook for 





a bear. Closer observation told us that this 
animal belonged to the “cat” family; it was 
jet black and with no other color markings. 
It stood about 18 inches high and about 28 to 
30 inches long, not counting the tail. The tail 
itself was about 18 inches in length. When 
the sun hit this animal it was a very glossy 
black. The hair laid very smooth and close to 
the body. We both took this animal to be 
a panther, but we thought that a little foolish. 
Upon asking several questions of some of the 
fellows at work we learned that there has been 
reports of such animals taken out of the Cats- 
kill Mountains. I am very much in doubt 
about this animal being a panther and would 
like to get some facts concerning it. 

Fred J. Sager, Albany 
e Panther—no, unless escaped from captivity. 
Fisher or otter—maybe.—Editor 


Dear Sir: I read with much interest your article 
“Shall We Get Tougher?” I for one say yes— 
make tougher laws and enforce them. 

I have no kick against our Game Wardens 
—I think they are doing all they can—but 
Steuben is a big county and a Warden can 
only be in one place at a time. If the true 
sportsmen would back them up instead of 
leaving it all to them a lot of lawlessness 
could be broken up. Several have come to me 
with information about violations but when 
pinned down do not want to back it up, on a 
witness stand for fear of making enemies. So 
it goes on—and the Wardens are expected to 
do all the work. Conservation Education is a 
big help but there is a class of outlaws that 






































Editor: I am not in the habit of writing letters 
to editors I know personally, but I’m damned 
if I haven’t got a question on my mind. I 
refer to the “Summer Sports at Piseco Lake 
about 1886” pix (above) which you incorpo- 
tated in the Dec.-Jan. issue. 

What I wanna know is: How many of the 
family lived? 

Papa stands in the doorway, leaning on the 
muzzle of a gun aimed at blowing a hole in 
his chin; Sonny Boy, an innocent urchin, sits 
on the steps and points a gun across his 
uncle’s abdomen at his brother who is armed 
only with a fishing rod and religion. Junior, 
far to the right, a a double barreled mon- 
strosity aimed at either his aunt or his uncle 
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cannot be educated in conservation any more 
than some criminals can in other branches of 
crime. 


E. E. Leonard, Savona 


Dear Si: I have been approached by many 
hunters in this vicinity regarding the question 
as to how many shells may be loaded into any 
rifle while deer hunting, and will greatly ap- 
preciate it if the Department will furnish me 
with the correct information. Some of the 
men feel that only six shells may be used 
in any rifle while hunting, and some feel that 
more than six can be used if the rifle is of 
bolt or lever action type. 

George I. Kowalczyk, Florida, (N. Y.) 


@ The six-shell limitation applies only to auto- 
loading firearms. See section 171 of the Con- 
servation Law.—KEditor 


Dear Editor: Dec. ’50-Jan. ’51 Conservation- 
ist, page 37—“Deer Tracks” (how to tell a 
buck from a doe). Answer rates 100%. 

To which might be added: In snow or soft 
earth the dew claw imprints made by a large 
buck will be further from the heel of the hoof- 
print than if made by a doe; also a large doe 
will often crawl through an opening or under 
a fallen tree trunk or large limb when un- 
hurried which a buck with a large rack will 
go over or around—watch for deep hoof prints 
on the farther side of such obstructions to 
see if one deer jumped over it, after the first 
in line had crawled under it. 

F. X. Fromholzer, Waterloo 


Pn gp 


seated on the porch. They don’t seem to care; 
maybe they’re tired of it all anyway. 

I maintain a sudden, atmospheric jar would 
kill the whole group. 

Further, who’s not in the picture?—the guy 
who is unquestionably holding the derby on 
a stick, over the head of the woman seated 
at the right? Every male is wearing a lid, 
including Pop in the doorway whose noggin is 
supporting something that looks like a cross 
between George Washington sideways and 
Napoleon head-on. Apparently this unseen in- 
dividual is the only sensible one in the group; 
he doesn’t want to get caught in the cross-fire 
if the fisherman at the left coughs suddenly. 

Barnett Fowler, Schenectady Gazette 
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STATE LAND 


Dear Editor: I would like to register a com- 
plaint which I have heard made by many 
sportsmen in this neighborhood. Every year, 
generally due to posting, available hunting and 
fishing land is found further and further up- 
state. While the Conservation Department 
should be complimented for the wonderful job 
being done in stocking and caring for our re- 
sources, there seems to be a corresponding 
lack of concern for making certain that these 
fields and streams will remain open for public 
use in the future. I think you will agree that 
a pheasant per square foot will do no one any 
good unless they have the right to hunt in the 
fields where they are located. Therefore, in 
the opinion of many, a little more emphasis 
could be put on the State purchase of land for 
these uses. 

Herbert Cramer, Yonkers 


@ The State (which means you) already owns 
more than one-tenth of all the land in New 
York—a far greater fraction than in any other 
state in the Union. The cost of such lands is 
far greater than the mere purchase price, (taxes, 
etc). Nevertheless, the Legislature annually ap- 
propriates funds for the purchase of additional 
State lands, which the Conservation Depart- 
ment buys for the State according to the funds 
made _ available-—Editor 


THE CHAMPION LOADER 


Dear Editor: I am the man that loaded the 
logs—““The Champion Load of 1914.” (Photo 
page 30, Oct.-Nov. 1950). I remember it well. 
{t was 20 below zero, three o'clock in the 
morning, when we started loading. The load 
of logs was drawn two miles to Little Tupper 
Lake, put into the lake, from there they went 
into Raquette River, then on into Big Tupper 
Lake to the saw mill there. 

About others in the picture—J. Lapont is 
standing back of the load, and Thomas Mc- 
Carren near the horses; the two in the center 
were a couple of Frenchmen, I cannot remem- 
ber their names; and that is my picture at the 
right. 

I am here in the Essex County Home, have 
been in bed several years. I will be 80 the 
twenty-second of this month. You will never 
know how much good it did me to see the 
picture and read about it. 

Frank Morrissey, Whallonsburg 


Gentlemen: I want to thank you for running 
the picture of the load of logs back in 1914. 
It is truly amazing what man and beast ac- 
complished in those early days, and I again 
see the faces of those men so responsible— 
John McGinn, Frank Houghton, Ike Kendal, 
and a host of others. Have often wondered 
what became of Jerry Finch. I recall his 
father offering him fifty thousand markets of 
pine in the boom at their mill if he would 
settle down and attend to business. Also 
the time their boom broke and Jerry rode one 
of his fast horses to Glens Falls and closed a 
deal for one of their mills. This deal was 
made with what is now the International, before 
the logs began to arrive. 

George H. Porter, Bemus Point 


TROUT VS BEAVER 


Dear Mr. Castor Salvelinus: I have read with 
great interest your article “Trout vs. Beaver” 
in the October-November issue of The Con- 
servationist. May I suggest a solution to your 
problem which has worked out very well in- 
deed in these parts? 

You will not have to hold any more public 
hearings and you will avoid all controversy if 
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you simply mate your beaver with your trout. 
This produces a furry trout, but one which is 
able to chew its way right through a beaver 
dam. The only argument against crossing a 
beaver with a trout is that the flesh seems to 
have somewhat the flavor of poplar. 

A. Augustus Low, Sabattis 


FOXFIRE 


Dear Editor: I am wondering if you would ex- 
plain a phenomenon called “foxfire’ by the 
people around here. Perhaps the name origi- 
nated from the French word faux, meaning 
false. I have heard the old-timers talk a lot 
about it, but I saw it only once. Early one 
morning I happened to look out of my 
window and saw the blue and yellow flames 
flickering. It extended about 20 feet along the 
side of a little creek in front of my house 
here on the farm. Woodsmen, especially, 
seem to be the ones who have observed this 
unusual sight. 

Mrs. Florice G. Dafoe, Hermon 


@ This is the phenomenon of luminescence in 
decaying wood, due to certain fungi. To get 
technical, it is the mycelium (the fungus body) 
which becomes luminescent when moist, and 
it’s only in certain of the basidiomycetes order 
to which the mushroom belongs that this 
occurs. According to one authority, pieces of 
wood impregnated with mycelium were for- 
merly used as a source of light in places such as 
barns containing hay into which a torch could 
not be taken.—Editor 


MR. BARBER’S NEW BOOK 


Dear Sir: The note in the October-November 
issue of your publication to the effect that 
Joel Barber is working on a new book is the 
best news I have read in a long time. I have 
his previous book, which I treasure highly, 
and I want to be sure to get his new book 
just as soon as it is issued. I would therefore 
appreciate it if you would let me know... . 

D. F. Southgate, Phelps 


@ We'll publish a note on it when we get 
definite word.—Editor 


TO ERR IS HUMAN, ETC. 


Dear Sir: I see that in the October-November 
issue of your magazine Stephen J. Voorhies 
expresses in a letter to the editor the hope that 
he left nothing out of his Catskill Profile, pub- 
lished in the preceding issue. The editor’s 
comment on the letter was “No complaints so 
far.” Well, this is not a complaint, for the 
profile is interesting and informative. I am 
wondering, however, whether a cloud obscured 
Sugar Loaf on the day Mr. Voorhies took his 
sights from the top of Slide. Sugar Loaf is 
between Plateau and Twin Mt., in about the 
position Mr. Voorhies has given Mink—or at 
least it was in 1949 when I did the Indian 
Head Plateau trail. It may be that Mink is 
an alternative name for Sugar Loaf, though I 
do not remember ever having seen it on a map. 

Charles Chalfant Allam, New York City 


e@ Brother Allam has me over the barrel; he is 
absolutely correct. My sin was one of omission 
and commission. What I intended to title was 
not Mink Mt. but Mink Hollow, lying be- 
tween Plateau and Sugarloaf. Somehow in 
the maze of topography and typography I got 
lost. Of course I should have labeled Sugar- 
loaf, I know it’s there and no clouds obscured 
it. The only haze was in my mind; what with 
labeling about 78 mountains and cloves, I sure 
missed this one.—Stephen J. Voorhies, New 
York City 





ADIRONDACK DIARY 


Dear Sir: 1 don’t know when I’ve read an 
article (Adirondack Diary) that has given me 
such pleasure, for it awakened the happiest 
memories of long ago and made me eager to 
return to my old haunts as soon as the ice 
goes out. Besides it made a special appeal to 
me because Mr. Huntington and I were 
fellow graduates of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; both were Presbyterian ministers and both 
loved the Adirondacks. 

While I was doing missionary work around 
Saranac Lake and St. Regis, it was my 
good fortune to be intimately associated with 
Paul Smith, Dr. Trudeau, and many of the 
interesting pioneers among the guides and sum- 
mer visitors of the early days of this century. 
I was the guest, both in summer and winter, 
of Paul Smith, baptized him the day before 
he died, and said the last rites before his 
body was laid to rest in the beautiful grave- 
yard adjoining St. John’s in the Wilderness. 
As I look at the gravestones there, it seems 
that I have officiated at the funerals of most 
of those who lie buried there. 

William B. Lusk, Olean 


TOO MANY GNOMES 


Dear Editor: I read Clayt Seagears’ article 
“Gnome of the Night” with interest. 
Unfortunately we have seen too many flying 
squirrels, since our house is infested with them. 
We have caught quite a few in wire cages but 
more keep coming. I would like to know what 
we could do to clean them out of the house 
and keep them out. 
Mary B. Smith, Mahopac 


@ To keep them out, you'll have to plug up 
the holes and cracks by which they enter. To 
get rid of them, a live trap (see page 40, Dec.- 
Jan. 50-51 Conservationist) baited with nuts, 
fruit or vegetables ought to do the trick. Or 
you might try a sulphur candle——Editor 


RINGING ROCK 


Dear Editor: My cousin and I have found a 
stone that when struck with another stone will 
ting like it contains some sort of material 
inside of it. Can this be so? No other stone 
in the near vicinity has the same high-pitched 
tone to it. It is quite large, about 44 feet 
long and 3 feet wide with small black spots 
on it. Could you tell me what would make 
it ring or where I could write to get informa- 
tion on it? 

Francis Kline, Hadley 


@ Neither the State Geologist’s office nor this 
magazine would like to hazard a guess from 
your description; why not send a specimen 
(handy pocket size) to the State Geologist, 
State Education Building, Albany?—Editor 


BY STIPULATION 


Dear Sir: Could you tell me whether or not 
a Game Protector can effect a settlement of a 
violation of the Conservation Law in the field 
in New York State? 

Ernest Holze, Patterson (N. Y.) 


@ No. This is the practice: A Game Protector 
apprehends a violator in the field. The violator 
expresses a desire to settle. If the violator can 
identify himself, he is sent to the office of the 
District Game Protector. If an amount of 
settlement is agreed upon, the violator signs 
stipulation papers which are forwarded to the 
Commissioner with recommendation — the 
amount of settlement be accepted. If accepted 
by the Commissioner, the case is closed.— 
Editor. 
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3-BARREL GUN 


Dear Editor: I have a combination German 
shotgun and rifle (three barrel). Is it allowed 
in this State to go shooting crows, for instance, 
in the summer with this gun anywhere in the 
mountains? 


Meinrad Broghammer, New York City 


@ No particular restrictions on such a gun, ex- 
cept that you wouldn’t be permitted to hunt 
deer with it in counties where only a shotgun 
is allowed.—Editor 


SPOTTED BASS 


Dear Editor: This summer while fishing some 
northern lakes for bass I found that nearly all 
the fish I caught had quite a number of small 
black specks over the skin and fins or tail. In 
cleaning and skinning them I also found that 
the same type specks were imbedded in the 
flesh. I am very anxious to find out what this 


form of parasite is and whether it would be 
injurious to eat the fish that has them. 
Col. J. E. McCammon, Syracuse 


@ A parasite known as neascus, not harmful to 
the fish and not rendering the fish unfit for 
human consumption (see article “Fish Para- 
sites,” Aug.-Sept. ’49 issue.)—Editor 


IN GOOD, STRONG HANDS 


Dear Editor: When I get through with my 
copies of The Conservationist, 1 don’t pile 
them up to gather dust or throw them into 
the waste can. I pass them along to my 
wrestler pals and friends who are not only 
good wrestlers but fine sportsmen as well. 
The last few issues Guy LaRose of Montreal, 
Canada, has been getting my copies after I’m 
through with them. Mr. LaRose in turn passes 
The Conservationist on to other wrestlers who 
are fine hunters and fishermen besides being 
fine wrestlers. 

Thomas A. Mortimer, Holyoke, Mass. 





“SPOTTED” DEER 


Dear Editor: I am pleased to enclose some pic- 
tures of a “spotted” deer. 

I have delved into the actual history of this 
deer a bit and offer the following informa- 
tion: The deer, a “semi-albino” (in lieu of a 
technical name) was shot in 1936 near Brace 
Dam on the Boreas River by Wardner J. 
Hayward, an expert hunter, now a resident of 
Willsboro but then residing in Plattsburg. 

Mr. Hayward at first held fire upon seeing 
the deer, thinking it to be a heifer which had 
strayed from one of the local pastures into the 


HORSE CHESTNUTS 


Dear Editor: I have some horse chestnuts and 
would very much like to germinate them. Can 
you give me any information as to how I might 
start some seedlings? 

J. Manning, Hudson Falls 


@ Sow them as soon as they drop off the tree 
in the fall. Any cultivated piece of ground will 
do, and the seedlings can usually be planted out 
at the end of the first year. Don’t plant them 
where it’s too dry.—Editor 


IDENTIFICATION 


Dear Editor: I am happy to be able to give 
Judge O. Byron Brewster of Elizabethtown 
information on the Stoddard photograph on 
the inside cover of the August-September issue 
of The Conservationist. The man rowing the 
boat is my uncle, Peter O’Malley, an Adiron- 
dack guide, with his sportsman, Mr. A. Mar- 
shall. Peter O’Malley was a well-known guide 
and died at the age of 79 at his home in 
Bloomingdale. 

Paul VanCour, Bloomingdale 


woods. It had 6 points, weighed 140 pounds 
and had a bullet hole through the right ear 
where it had been hit previously by some other 
hunter. 

In this connection, Mr. Hayward had occa- 
sion to speak to a hunter in the same vicinity 
some 13 years later, who in the course of the 
conversation told of shooting at such a deer 
= before, and it might well be that this 

unter, from Schenectady, was the person who 
had pierced the ear. 

Mrs. Marjorie H. Mason, Schoharie 


FOX VS CAT 


Dear Editor: Last winter the foxes chased my 
house cats almost to the very door. I have 
heard many conflicting stories as to whether or 
not a fox would kill a cat. Could you give me 
any information on this? Perhaps it depends on 
“how hungry the fox!” 

Violet E. Chamberlain, Indian Lake 


@ Stray cats are a favorite item in the fox’s 
diet. Would-be fox exterminators take note.— 
Editor 


A COMPLAINT 


Dear Editor: Last July I spend nine days at Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., to which place I was lured 
by a glowing article in “Look” Magazine. 

At the hotel I made arrangements to hire 
a boat at $25 for the day—lunch extra. When 
the guide interrupted for lunch, the count of 
our catch to that time was four more bass 
than we had actually caught. In other words, 
four bass were already in the ice box before 
we came out. In no time we had our “limit” 
and were brought back to the hotel. All ob- 
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jections by my friend and me were to no avail. 
Such tactics of alleged “guides” should be 
stopped in the interest of the sport. 

1 might also add this incident: When we 
left the boat we each paid the guide $14, 
covering fishing and lunch. I already have 
received two bills from the hotel for lunch. 

Raymond J. Boutet, Buffalo 


BACK ISSUES 


Gentlemen: I have at this time 21 copies of 
The Conservationist from August 1946 rang- 
ing non-consecutively up to and including Dec.- 
Jan. 1950-1951. No two issues alike. All in 
good readable condition with covers intact. 
Should anyone wish to procure any portion or 
all of these magazines (which are far too good 
to discard), they may write me for particulars. 
Roscoe W. DeLa Mater, Box 7 

Medusa (Albany County), New York 


THAT’S GOOD 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed find tag for Deer Report. 
I will say that your article in The Conserva- 
tionist helped me get this nice spike buck. 
I have been getting this magazine a long time 
now and many times I’ve been helped by your 
articles on fishing and hunting. 

John Bosland, Paterson, N. J. 


RIM FIRE 


Gentlemen: Nowhere have I seen defined the 
term “rim fire’. Does this refer to the base 
of the shell, in which case most ammunition 
has such a rim? Or does it refer to a gauge, or 
shot pattern? 

Herbert Hoch, Brooklyn 


© The term refers to ammunition only, of the 
type which is exploded when the firing pin hits 
the outer rim of the cartridge.—Editor 
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Carolina history which included 

the following: ““The Raccoon is of 
a dark-gray Colour; if taken young, is 
easily made tame, but is the drunken- 
est Creature living, if he can get any 
liquor that is sweet and strong. They 
are rather more unlucky than a 
Monkey.” 

At that point brother Lawson leaves 
us dangling. Just how is a ’coon more 
unlucky than a monkey? Some original 
research into this fascinating subject 
has disclosed that our guy is fully as 
capable of uncorking a bottle; he may 
not possess such simian finesse but the 
end result seems the same. However, it 
is easier to picture one of those organ 
grinder monks, red pants and all, suc- 
cessfully returning under the swinging 
doors swigging his swag. Maybe Law- 
son‘s ’coons would have been luckier if 
they also had learned to tip their hats. 

In 1612, Capt. John Smith reported 
a beast which the Indians called 
aroughkun. Other tribes called it 
arakun. From these names the settlers, 
probably in Virginia, apparently de- 
veloped the phonetic equivalent—rac- 
coon. 

He is one of our most familiar wild 
animals. Economically, he now seems 
to be a rather unbalanced quantity in 
New York. When every football sta- 
dium wore a ’coon coat, his pelt was 
in great demand, bringing around six 
bucks. The New York pelts, however, 
are so heavy that normally they do not 
lend themselves as readily to cutting 
and draping as lighter skins from eise- 
where. Currently, however, the popu- 
larity of sheared ’coon is tending to 
firm up the prices although an average 
‘coon skin still sells for a dollar. Dura- 
bility of the fur is computed at about 
60 per cent of that of the otter, which 
fur is par for the course, rated at 100. 
Comparatively, skunk and mink are 
around 70 per cent and muskrat about 
50 per cent. 

Anyway, because of less trapping 
pressure or for other reasons, there’s 
little question but that ’coon popula- 
tions are soaring. By 1950, they liter- 
ally were all over the place. This abund- 
ance seems to have had a disastrous 
effect on wild duck and other nests 
which so often are placed on stream 
and pond margins—always main ’coon 
highways. In one area, of 22 duck 
nests under observation in the spring 
of 1950, 18 eventually were destroyed 


I 1718, John Lawson wrote an early 
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by ‘coons. Even the lids of the wooden 
nest boxés the Conservation Depart- 
ment sets out on poles over water for 
wood ducks must be provided with a 
‘coon-proof latch. And that virtually 
means a padlock. ’Coons in fact some- 
times wreck the lids and take over the 
boxes for their own transient sleeping 
quarters. 

Male ’coons are polygamous and 
travel far. Every ’coon trapper knows 
that in autumn the whole tribe can be 
expected to “run” or travel in full force 
about once a week, no matter the 
weather. During the really cold nights 
of December and January when food is 
scarce, they doze away, sometimes a 
dozen at a time, in a big hollow tree. 
‘Coons don’t actually hibernate since 
body temperatures stay normal during 
the period of lethargy. 

In February or late January they mate. 
From 60 to 70 days later, the four or 
five young are born. Eyes open in about 
18 days. When around two months 
old they start their nocturnal junkets 
with ma, trailing out behind. When 
very young, they'll follow most any- 
thing (if ma is absent) no matter 
whether man or dog. Few other mam- 
mals possess such tandem traits. Most 
seem to mate before they’re a year old. 

‘Coon skins once were standard 
measures of barter. Early records are 
full of transactions by which all man- 
ner of articles were sold for standard 
numbers of pelts. The fur was made 
into hats and linings, the leather into 
women’s shoes. The fat carcass, ren- 
dered, provided a good grade of light 
lubricating oil. The flesh of course was, 
and is, a common dish, usually roasted. 

Records of ’coons weighing over 40 
pounds are not uncommon. 

It commonly is believed (1) that a 
‘coon makes a very good pet and (2) 
that it washes all its food. This is about 
half true. If obtained when young, 
most ’coons do become as tame as cats. 
Most of those stay tame for a year or 
so. After that, most become unpredict- 
ably vicious, no matter how gentle has 
been the owner’s treatment. 

An excellent example is Jimmy, now 
four years old, 25 pounds and one of 
several retired exhibit animals safely 
sojourning in a big ’coon colony pen at 
the Delmar Game Farm. Jimmy was 
one of a good many baby ’coons picked 
up by persons who may not have been 
familiar with the sound Conservation 
Law which prohibits possesssion of any 





protected wild species obtained illegally 
out of season. So, as is necessary year 
after year. Jimmy was confiscated and, 
too young to fend for himself, was sent 
to Delmar where George Schultz, of 
the Division of Conservation Educa- 
tion’s “animal husbandry section,” an- 
nually awaits the coming of spring with 
a look of enormous despair and a big 
battery of baby bottles. 


When Jimmy was nine months old he 
went on the road with the Depart- 
ment’s main Winter Sportsmen’s Show 
exhibit where, on the end of a long 
chain, he operated from the front 
counter of the booth where this mag- 
azine makes with the subscriptions. 
During the show’s swing from Grand 
Central Palace through several cities, 
many thousands of people played with 
Jimmy. He never once showed any 
inclination to bite. But four months 
later he suddenly turned as vicious as 
an old wild ’coon. 


Give a ’coon a pan of moist eating 
mash and a pan of water. A monstrous 
mess is certain to result. The ’coon 
will transfer the mash to the water and 
to all way-points. Any kind of food 
gets the same treatment. The ’coon 
fishes around in the sloppy water with 
his monkey-like mitts as though feel- 
ing for a tack on a dark bedroom rug. 
The action is detached. Perception is 
through his hands, not his eyes or his 
nose. The food must tickle his palms 
as well as his palate. It is our own 
belief that the ’coon “washes” his 
food whenever possible not to cleanse 
it or make it more palatable but merely 
because the stuff feels better in water. 


FMAOON appetites are amazing. Being 

semi-arboreal and almost semi- 
aquatic, they find all sorts of stuff 
available. Their omniverous diet is 
much like a bear’s. At times they’ll 
gorge on beechnuts. Earthworms often 
constitute major fare. They like apples 
and most fruit and berries. A band of 
’coons may strip a small corn field over- 
night. Birds’ eggs, mice, crickets, mus- 
sels, frogs and fish all constitute this 
nocturnal feeder’s grab bag. But the 
‘coon shares with the otter an appar- 
ently decided preference for crayfish. 


His Nibs is the Captain of the Shore 
Patrol. It is there that his tracks most 
commonly appear along with the some- 
what similar marks of the muskrat— 
an animal which shows a dragging tail 
and four front toe prints to the ’coon’s 
five. 

"Coons make a variety of sounds. 
Most common is a soft trill like a pur- 
ring cat with a flute in its mouth. 
Loudest is produced when a ’coon has a 
man in its mouth—CtayT SEAGEARS 
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THE INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS 





By Clayt Seagears 





GOSHAWK 


Astur atricapillus atricapillus (Wilson) 
Immature Y% natural size 
(Courtesy of the New York State Museum) 








